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Recollections of a Housekeeper. 





CHA P. Xe 


Vor the maist thrifty man could never get 
A well-stored room, unless his wife wad let. 
Gentle Shepherd. 


In short ’twas his fate, sir, 
To eat Mutton cold.— Goldsmith’s Retaliation. 


A letter which I have recently received, seems so 
appropriate to my recollections, that I hope I shall be 
excused for presenting it in these details. Its w riter, 
Emily Lawrence, seemed never made for a coarser im- 
plement than a No. 12 needle. Before her marriage, 
she breathed the very atmosphere of indulgence, the 
acquisition of various accomplishments being the only 
discipline she was called to endure. Her hands were 
white and soft as infaney, her step untroubled and clas 
tic, her spirits joyous and genile, her smile delicate as 
moonlight; she was a sweet creature, and her friends 
loved to lift her along the road of life, without her 
touching the earth. Her experiences after her mar- 
riage, will be best illustrated by her letter. 

Quincy, Mass. Ave. 9th, 18—. 
“My dear Friend, 
I have been for some time intending to write to you, 


as I promised, at parting, to give you a description of 


eur establishment, and the be autiful scenery about this 
delightful region. I have but little excuse for my de- 
lay, : and will : make amends by a long letter. 

You recollect, that when [ left my dear maternal 
home, my mother provided me with excellent domes. 
tics, and every thing useful and elegant, suited to our 
large rally In deed, there seemed no deficiency 
throughout the whole establishment, and she de »parted 
tor England, happy in the belicf, that the care and ex- 
pense bestowed on my education had been attended 
with complete success; thatI was fitted to. adorn the 
fortune | inherited, ae to preside over a family with 
grace and dignity. Ales! she had only seen me in my 
drawing- room, SurTO! unded with taste and clegance, 
beautifully dressed, with an admiring husband, who 
studied every wish. But, my dear friend, I soon found 
myself involved in perplexities. Oh how I wished you 


were here to enlighten me by your experience! 
The domestics I brought with me from Boston. soon 








began to grow dissatisfied with the monotony of a 
country life, and to feel the want of those social pleas- 
ures to which all human beings aspire. My cook, an 
excellent Woman, pined for her own minister. She had 
been a very respectable member of the Congregational 
Church in her native town, and feeling the want of 
those respectful attentions to which she had been ac. 
customed on the Sabbath, it was always a melancholy 
day toher. In vain I took her in our comfortable 
coach, to the Episcopal Church, which was under the 
especial patronage of my husband, and seated her ina 
respectable pew; she said “she did not like to hear 
prayers read, she wished to hear the minister pray from 
his heart, as she had been accustomed to hear.” 

My chamber-maid, Amanda, who was something of 
a coquette, and very fond of dress, complained that she 
“might as well be shut up in a prison; to be sure the 
house was well enough, and her wages were high, and 
she hadn’t much to do, and got presents from the visit- 
ers, but what did all that siguity, if she was to be mo- 
ped up in a great castle of a place, with nobody to 
speak to! Beside, she didn’t like the prospect from the 
kitchen winders, and Mr. Lawrence had not given her 
a rocking chair—she had always been used to a rocking 
chair in kitchens.” 

My own little waiting-maid, — kee ew nothing but 
how to dress me, and whose whole happiness consist- 
ed in making me look beautiful, was, except the"coach- 
man, the only contented one in the establi een he: 
happiness was complete whenymy dear Henry cam 
into my dressing room, admired my charms, al the 
taste with which Jane had adorved the im, 

Complaints daily inercased, although Mr. Lowrence 
cut down a fine tree to open the view from the kitchen, 
and provided a rocking chair for Amanda; anc 
left me, because when a smart young gardener in our 
employ wished to stay with her, | would sot allow 
them a separate room from the kitchen to court im. 

My footman was equally discontented; he was tired 
of a subordinate situation, and having accumulated a 
considerable amount in the Savings-Bank, decided to 
go back tothe City, and set up in trade; and this de- 
cision seemed accelerated, by Mr. Lawrence offering 
him a second-hand hat, upon which he took up bis own 

aad departed, 

Our Cook, who was a woman of principle, gave us 
formal notice of her intention to go away: and re ally 


j she soon 
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seemed to feel for my situation, but she said her con- 
science, wouldn’t let her stay. She remained, howev- 
er, until we were accommodated With such domestics 
as the country afforded. 

‘The mistakes which occurred the first few days af- 
ter her departure, we ascribed to accident, and as we 
were without company, they rather amused us. The 
waiting-man, John, on his first debit, placed the dinner 
service on the table, putting a small dish of vegetables 
at the head, a piece cf roast-beef at one corner, and 
deliberately moving the pickles in front of my carver. 
I followed him, and gave him directions, to which he 

aid very respectful attention. As we seated ourselves, 
he took up a newspaper, and sat down by the window 
to read. Mr. Lawrence was exceedingly annoyed, 
‘ because he could not instantly decide whether he was 
impudent as well as ignorant. After some embarrass. 
ment he said, 

“Young man, it is not customary for a person, em- 
ployed to wait at table, to sit down.” 

John started up with great alacrity, and said, “Oh 
isn’t it?) Well, I'd as live stand, I an’t the least grain 
tired. You haven’t a power of work for a hired man 
to do,” 

We felt some comfort in the idea that we had only ig- 
norance to contend with, though that was bad enough 
considering our inexperience. Henry very good na- 
turedly instructed him in his business, and although it 
seemed very strange to him, that two persons should 
require a third to stand and watch them, while they 
were eating, yet finding the work easy und profitable, 
he soon acquitted himself to our satisfaction. 

As we lived at some distance from town, I was fre. 
quently without the common necessaries for cooking, 
from my total ignorance of what ought to be furnished 
beforehand. My new Cook, though perfectly obliging, 
knew nothing of her business, and it was deplorable to 
see her serve up a dinner. It happened, perhaps un- 
fortunately, that we had no company for several weeks, 
and Henry andymyself were too much engrossed with 
- each other, to observe the gradual decline of good or- 
der, which had taken place since the departure of our 
city help; but we were at length aroused by a letter 
from Heary’s uncle, and former guardian, announcing 
that as we had been at house-keeping long enough to 
have every thiug in fine order, he would pay us a visit. 
We were delighted at the prospect of seeing him, and 
it did not occur to us immediately, that he was very 
particular, and our domestics very ignorant. 

When he arrived, I felt some anxiety that he should 
have a comfortable dinuer, and went into the kitchen, 
for the first time, to consult with the cook. I confess, 
with all my inexpérience, I felt shocked and alarmed 
at the dirt with which I was surrounded, and at the sin. 
gular appropriations of the various articles of kitchen 
turaiture. One of the best tin paus was on the hearth 


{ull of ashes, a tine damask towel had been used to 
wipe the dishes, the oil-can and rags stood in a chair, 
and a pair of Henry’s good boots were thrust under 
the sink, with some iron pots in which were the accu- 
malated skimmings ot weeks. 

J found that the butcher had left a leg of yeal. and 








nothing else, but recollecting that my uncle was very 
fond of stuffed veal, I told the cook to stuff and roast 
it. She asked if I had any-sweet herbs. I told her that 
I believed the herbs in the kitchen were used, but that 
my mother had put me up several paper bags of sage, 
catnip, ¢&c. which I supposed would do as well, and 
ordered her to put in a plenty, as my uncle liked his 
food high seasoned. 

My husband invited two neighboring gentlemen to 
take a family dinner. When the veal was carved and 
tasted, I leave it to your imagination to conceive of my 
distress, and Henry’s mortification, on finding that our 
only dish was ruined. A half picked ham-bone was 
summoned from the store-room, on which our guests 
satisfied the cravings of appetite. 

The following day we made more elaborate prepara- 
tions, and Mr. Lawrence asked me inthe most gentle 
maaner, just to look into the kitchen and see that every 
thing was going on right. Being sincerely desirous to 
please my dear husband, and discharge my duty, I de- 
termined to spend the morning in the kitchen. But there 
I was in every body’s way, and only worried by trying 
to hurry my unskilful domestics; indeed, I was wholly 
incompetent even to advise them. 

I began to feel some trepidation as the dinner hour 
approached,and when I saw the heterogeneous mass on 
the table, in a style so different from our former elegant 
dinners, I had scarcely courage to take my seat. My 


uncle sat next to me, and offered to carve a pair of 


roasted chickens. When he cut off the wing, out drop- 
ped from the crop (as I have since heard it is called) 
corn, and beans, and grass, just as they had been eaten 
by the fowl. I perceived by his countenance that some- 
thing was wrong, but he adroitly’concealed the unsight- 
ly objects from our visiters, and refrained from making 
any remark. 

When our guests departed, he took me aside and 
said, 

“My dear child, you had materials enough on your 
table for twenty persons, but your cookery is deplorably 
deficient. Your mother neglected a most important 
part of your education. You will spend your fortune 
to very little purpose, if amidst the abundance with 
which you are surrounded you cannot procure a well 
cooked dinner.” 

I felt at that moment, as if I would have given up all 
my French, German, and every accomplishment, in 
exchange for the knowledge which would make mea 
good housekeeper. Every young married woman who 
is ignorant of her duties will meet mortifications at eve- 
ry step; an elegant establishment, an ample fortune, and 
even a devoted husband, will not secure her happiness. 

You may suppose that my nerves became considera- 
bly excited; indeed, I could not always control my feel- 
ings during my uncle’s visit. The day before his de- 
parture, Henry again had company, and had been at 
some pains to procure a brace of partridges for dinner. 
They looked very well, for I studied a cook-book that 
morning, but when my husband cut them, they were 
nearly raw; he gave a glance at me, I burst into tears, 
and was so much agitated that I was obliged to quit the 
table. He followed and said every thing he could to 
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console nfe, but utterly unable to command myself, I 
begged him to carry my apology to his guests, and I 
sobbed away the afternoon. 

My uncle has promised to look out for an experien- 
ced housekeeper for me, and I have engaged to take 
lessons of her, so that when he comes again, I can 
show him my own cookery. I told him I should be 
more proud of serving up a well-dressed turkey for 
him, with all the accompaniments in good order, than 
in performing the most difficult piece of music. Both 
he and Henry smiled encouragingly on me, and said 
that with such a disposition to do right, I could not fail 
of succeeding. But how much better would it have 
been to have been taught these things under the eye of 
a mother! My husband is very social in his disposi- 
tion, and frequently brings home guests unexpectedly, 
and I often see his brow clouded and his temper dis- 
turbed, by the total ignorance of his wife. Not that he 
complains, for he knows how desirous I am to please 
him, ever to say a word to wound my feelings, but I 
can perceive that he is anxious, and instead of feeling 
light-hearted with his guests, is dreading blunders,which 
will make me ridiculous. 

And now, my dear and respected friend, let me ask 
you to come, and counsel and teach me. I find that 
wealth cannot produce order and comfort, and I long 
for your example and advice, in the absence of my 
mother. Affectionately yours, 

EMILY LAWRENCE.” 





From THE SOUTHBRN : 


il was once amused at the embarrassment of a 
French gentleman—as recounted by himself—arising 
from the difficulty of understanding how the word 
“Box,” could be used and properly applied in so many, 
and to him, perplexing ways. It has occurred to me, 
that the word “Trick,” is susceptible of almost as ma- 
ny—for instance—a Trick at cards—a Trick at the 
helm or at the wheel—a Trick of art—a Trick of the 
deceiver—Tricks upon travellers—Tricks of trade— 
Tricks of managers—Tricks of oftice—Tricks at the 
ballot box—Tricks of children and children of a larger 
growth—Tricks of the enemy—Tricks of one’s friends 
—Tricks of lawyers and doctors—(I‘dare not go the 
third) —Tricks of sailors—Tricks of grocers—Tricks 
of maniacs—nay, all other Tricks. 

Now, with your indulgence, or which will be prefer- 
able, your approbation, J will, as the spirit may move 
me, notice occasionally for the Rose Bud, some of 
these Tricks, with a hope I may be successful in ope- 
rating on the feelings of some of your young readers 
and others, of a larger growth; and as your little read- 
ers may be curious, I will open with the Tricks, or 
some ofthe most remarkable in childhood, and which 
too often from neglect in the nursery, and at the fire- 
side and table, are afterwards observed in adults of both 
sexes. The Trick of answering ina short and rough 
manner, proceeds from allowing children to continue 
in their peevish and fretful humours: they are not 
made to cultivate delicate and affectionate modes of 
responding—it is either too troublesome to bestow at- 








tention on this, or there is a fear of making little*Miss” 


or “Master” fretful; preventing the exercise of that de- 
cision, which, under all circumstances, either in child- 
hood or manhood, is one of the best remedies for 
Tricks. The Trick of answering roughly and disres- 
pectfully, displaying the want of proper instruction, 
eyen to the most beloved object, a mother, omitting 
“madam” or “mama,” or “mother,” but bluntly yes or 
no, eI will and I wont, is a shocking Trick; and I 
hope every youthful or other reader of your valuable 
and interesting paper, will at once see the gross impro- 
priety of this “Trick;” and if their dear little minds 
cannot take up the contemplated lesson, [ trust the pa- 
rent will understand that this Trick, harmless as it may 
seem to the idolizing and too indulgent mother, has giv- 
en again and again lasting disgust, and been productive 
of ultimate injury in after life. 

[ address myself here more particularly to mothers: 
they have the power of bending the twig, and so will 
the tree incline. AMICUS. ° 





Extracts from a short description of the Province of 
South-Carolina, in the year 1763. By Dr. Milli. 


gan. 

“This Province is subject to frequent and dreadful 
tempests of thunder and lightning, in May, June, July, 
and August. 

“We have suffered very little from lightning since 
the erecting of sharp points in many of the public 
builcings, and in some private houses of this town, re- 
Coifimended by the ingenious Dr. Franklin of Phila- 
delphia, to draw the electric fluid (or fire, or by what- 
ever name I ought to call it) from the clouds that are 
charged with it, and thereby prevent an explosion, 

“The personal qualities of the ladies are much to 
their credit and advantage; they are generally of a 
middling stature, genteel and slender; they have fair 
complexions, without the help of aft, and regular fea- 
tures; their air is easy and natural; their manner free 
and unaffected; their eyes sparkling, penetrating, and 
enchantingly sweet. They are fond of dancing, an 
exercise they perform very gracefully; and many sing 
well, and play upon the harpsichord and guitar with 
great skill; nor are they less remarkable for goodness 
of heart, sweetness of disposition, and that charming 
modesty and diffidence, which coimmand respect whilst 
they invite love, and equally distinguish and adorn the 
sex. In short, all who have the bappiness of their 
acquaintance, will acquit me of partiality, when I say 
they are excelled by uone in the practice of all the so. 
cial virtues necessary fer the happiness of the other 
sex, as daughters, wives, or mothers. 

“Madeira wine and punch are the common drinks of 
the inhabitants; yet, few gentlemen are without claret, 
port, Lisbon, and other wines, of the French, Spanish, 
or Portugal vintages. The ladies, I mention it to their 
credit, are extremely temperate. and generally drink 
water. ; 

“St. Philip’s Church is one of the handsomest in 
America. St. Michael’s Church is built of brick—1t 
is not quite finished.” 
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@ORLGLNA2L POBTEL 


FOR THE SOUTHEKN ROSE BUD. 
The Deathbed of Prince Hemry. 


Prince Henry, eldest son of Henry the Second, was seized 
with a fever at the Castle of Martel, and seeing the approach of 
death, was struck with remorse for his undutiful behaviour to- 
wards his father. Hé sent a message to the King, who was not 
far distant, expressed his contrition for his faults, and entreated 
the favour of a visit, that he might at least die with the sutisfac- 
tion of having obtained his forgiveness. Henry, afraid of en- 
trusting himself in his son’s hands, only sent him his pardon, his 
blessing, and a.ring of gold, as a well-known token to assure 
him of both?” 

Silent and mournfully they sat, with quick and half-drawn 
breath, 
And lean‘d, with anxious vigils worn, around that bed of death, 


Where lay in restless, fever’d sleep, a young yet careworn form, 
That toss’d in mental agony, like torrent ’neath the storm. 


The floating curtain’s crimson glow, illum’d that manly cheek, 
With such a rich and varying flush, asseem’d of health to speak; 
And Nature shed upon the spot, a light so bright and gay, 

Who did not check the chilling thought, that whisper’d of decay? 


Yet chainless passions warfare wag’d, within that wilder’d brain, 

And memories intensely clear, advanc’d in phantom train; 

Till starting up he gaz’d around, with wild and frenzied eye, 

And mutter’d groans,, deep, bitter, strong, bespoke his agony. 

They sought his haunted soul to calm, these few and faithful 
friends, 

And whisper’d kindly soothing words, such as affection lends; 

They show’d each token, ah! too late, his father’s last behest, 

With wailings, powerfal and long, he clasp’d them to his breast. 


And must! die, he cried aloud; my father! must I die? _ 





Without one glance of pardoning love, to greet this yeathing 


eye; 

One glance, like those so lightly priz’d, that bless’d my child- 
hood’s day, 

When by thy parent side I mov’d, in wild and joyous play! 


Oh! tell me not of hours to come, in vain, alas! in vain— 

Life's flick’ring lamp will soon be spent, soon cleft the shatter’d 
chain; a . 

Away! away! nor tempt me back to conquer’d foes and field, 

Ye dream,—death’s fearful shaft is aim’d, and I, without a 
shield. 


Ambition! glory! I have laid upon your worthless shrine, 

Earth’s fairest gems,—love, friendship, truth, that once were 
surely mine; 

And oh! for years of ceaseless strife, speak, what hath been my 
gam? 

Nought, nought, alas! but grief, remorse, the avenger’s dead- 
liest pain. 

My mother! though thou hast misled, I would that! could lie 

Upon thy breast, and hear thee breathe one prayer before I die: 

L would that I could press thy cheek, ere life’s quick sand is 
run, 

And hear thee bless, but once again, thy sinful, erring son. 


And father! brother!—oh! tis vain,”.e heed not now my call; 

Alas! e’en sadder than to part, to be forgot by all; 

By those, that watch'd each dawning thought, with fond and 
anxious care, 

Or knelt, at evening's holy hour, in long-forgotten prayer. 

My gentle home! once more I'd tread each well-remembered 
track, 

[ come again—hast thou one smile, to greet the wanderer back? 

I haste,—yet mournful shadows rest on every hill and dell, 

() God! what means it?—all is dim;—earth, parents, home,— 


farewell. A FRIEND. 
Charleston. 


<i 





The Flower-Vase, No. I. 


The Vase.—We propose occasionally devoting a 
column to such interesting anecdotes, facts and para- 
graphs, as may occur in the course of our experience 
and reading, and shal] denominate our compilation “The 
Flower Vase.” We invite our readers also to contri- 
bute their mites to this object. They have probably 
heard of the prudent young lady, who, by saving all 
her threads and scraps, was at length enabled to pur- 
chase with the proceeds a silver porringer. Who 
knows but this humble record may amount, in the 
course of the year, to something equally permanent 
and valuable, for the use of the mind? 


The Moon.—It is well known that a piece of iron 
hung up in a certain position becomes a magnet, in con- 
sequence of the magnetic fluid flowing into it from the 
earth. Philosophers have lately come to the conclu- 
sion that the moon receives the same influence from the 
earth as the piece of iron does, particularly, as the long- 
est diameter of that satellite always points towards the 


i 
earth in the manner of a magnetic pole. 


In an Edition of Watts on the Improvement of the 
Mind, which we have now before us, printed lately at 
the Edinburgh University Press,we find both on the ti- 
tle page and back, the title thus erroneously printed: 
‘Watt’s on the Mind.’ 

“Wenever lnew,’ saysan clegant critic, 
“any scholar indifferent about Pindar. Either you 
love and venerate him—you carry him as the noble 
Romana did, in your pocket—or you cannot away 
with him at all. There is no medium.” May we 
not say the same of several other authors—Coleridge, 
for instance, and Wordsworth? 

Fox.—It was by slow degrees that Mr. Fox became 
the most brilliant and powerful debater that ever Parli- 
ament saw. He attributed his own success to the res- 
olution which he formed whenvery young, of speaking. 
well or ill, once every night. 

Sheridan.—Some one brought to Sheridan the beau- 
ties of Shakspeare, in one volume; he asked where the 
other seven were. 

Str Humphrey Davy.—Some officicus person asked 
him, “What was the reason that it is so much better to 
strap one’s razor immediately after using it?” «<B 


aCe 


cause vou know how much it wants,” was the reply of 


the philosopher. 

Puritan Fathers.—At the centennial celebration in 
Ipswich Mass., the chairs occupied at the table by the 
President of the day and several of the clergy, were 
the identical ones brought from England, by the Puri- 
tans, two hundred years ago; and some excellent pears, 
from a scion brought out at the same time, constituted 


apart of the dessert. 
é 
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Rev. Joseph Emerson. 


Many of our readers in Charleston, and more in New-England, 
will find their recollections awakened by the name of this late 
remarkable man. We have just been much interested in perusing 
the Memoirs of him, written by his brother, with a brother’s fond 
and allowable partialities. His life, which extended to but fifty- 
six years, amidst much physical suffering, was one of fervid in- 
dustry, mental excitement, and varied usefulness. His character 
presented the simplicity of marble, crossed here and there by 
some veins of eccentricity. For thirteen years he was a settled 
preacher of the gospel in Beverly, Massachusetts, and for fifteen, 
a teacher of females at several different places in New England. 
In this latter capacity, it is generally allowed that he ushered in, 
or at least greatly promoted, a new era in our country. His 
fondness, both for acquiring and imparting information, amounted 
to an unconquerable and ever increasing passion. Does he make 
any where a visit of health or recreation, even but for a few 
days? We find that he immediately gathers around him a num- 
ber of listeners, and gives them a shorter or longer course of sys- 
tematic instruction. Several ludies of Charleston are willing to 
testify that, on his first visit here, seventeen years ago, he sup- 
“plied them, in the course of a few weeks, with an insight into the 
mysteries of their arithmetic, their grammar, and their geogra- 
phy, after which they had toiled and sighed, and probably wept 
in vain at their ordinary schools. At another visit here, we find 
him delivering lectures on history, or expounding Watts on the 
conduct of the mind, and preaching, meanwhile, a series of dis- 
courses on his favourite theme, the Millenium; respecting which, 
his friends acknowledge that he indulged some extravagant spec- 
ulations. Again we find him delivering a course on astronomy. 
‘‘We forgot our teacher,’’ says one of his delighted hearers in a 
letter, ‘‘we forgot our earth. We forgot ourselves. We were 
lost in contemplating the harmony, the variety, the beauty, the 
grandeur of celestial objects. Nor would he allow us to stop here; 
but carried the mind onward and onward, and led us, with ever 
growing delight, to contemplate the author of this amazing gran- 
deur.”” 

During a short visit which he made at Beverly, in the latter 
part of his life, he collected a class, and favored them with a se- 
ries of readings on Pollock’s Course of Time, prefacing the 
whole with some masterly criticisms, which display no little men- 
tal independence and discrimination, as well as a very extensive 
range of reading. 

Happening to pass a few days in Charlestown, Mass. he is so 
distressed by the sight of the newly established convent there, 
that he gathers a crowded congregation together, from all denom- 
inations, and fulminates a tremendous discourse against the Mys- 
zical Babylon of his method of interpretation, closing the whole 
by exclaiming a number of times, ‘*A nunnery in Charlestown!’> 
and predicting the most deplorable results from such an establish- 
ment. Yet we believe that he would have been the last man to 
encourage the Jate lawless and outrageous crusade against that in- 
stitution. 

A catechism which he drew up for children, has enjoyed an 
unrivalied popularity among some denominations, more than 

260,000 copies having been disposed of in 26 years. 








No sooner had he taken up a residence for a short time in a 
family, than he began to form little plans for the regular instruc 
tion of its members, 

A respectable clergyman in Charleston, who had daily inter 
course with him for several months, observed, on hearing of his 
death, that he was never one minute in his society, without fee! 
ing himself instructed. 


In his Seminaries, he studied ane and brough! 
a peculiar natural tact to his-practice of the art. «The mutual 
attachment of Mr. Emerson’s pupils, after leaving the school,” 
says one of them, ‘has become almost proverbial. Nor is this 
confined to those individuals, who we MG ers of his schoo! at 
the sametime. I believe it is seldo two young ladies meet 
who have enjoyed the benefit of his actions, who, if aware 
of the fact, do not immediately feel interested in each other.’ In 
fact, we may pronounce him to have been a living personifica- 
tion of the 1.) ceum-system, which he contributed much to intro- 
duce. 


But the most remarkable feature in Mr. Emerson’s character, 
was its intense spirituality. Among his long line of puritan 
ancestors he numbered many distinguished clergymen, and six of 
his own brothers and sisters were either clergymen or married 
them. ‘The quality we have mentioned, therefore, would seem 
to have been, in some measure, hereditary. His faith in unseen 
realities was like the vivid perceptions of a new sense. It was 
a common expression with him, ‘I shall understand more about 
this when I get to heaven.’’ ‘I will talk with you more when I 
see youin heaven”’ He aspired after an unearthly perfection, 
even in things of the most trivial moment. Thus we find him 
soleainiy drawing up a long string of resolutions as to the man- 
ner in which he will in future conduct his hand-writing—how he 
will shape his m’s and his n’s—how he will distribute the thick 
strokes and the hair-lines, &c. 


On losing his first beloved wife, after only a year’s connection 
with her, he was able to express himself in the following uncom- 
mon terms, in a letter to Miss Hannah Adams, which contains 
many strong and unquestionably sincere expressions of his devo- 
ted fondness and admiration for her character. We venture to 
say that such a letter, whether right or wrong, was never written 
by mortal man before. 

“Sublime im death the lovely ruin lies. The mortal 
part of my Nancy isin the charnbor above my ly 


Earth aud her too happy husband were uschle to 1 

tain her jionger. I have uuiformliy felt, thot she wo: 
completely mine, and 1 was most blessed. Gay title to 
the keenest misery, shall T callit? Perhaps so # mos 


prove. Ihave not thus found it. I desire to he thavk. 
ful forthe wonderful support i Lave experiecce). Fo 
day every thing appears uncommonly pleasant and de- 
lighiful. To-day f think my happiness fias exceede d 
every thing I have ever before expericnced. The bell is 
now tolling for the funeral of my departed Nav 


Never before was a knell so pleasing. Perheps ste 
whom 1 so much delichtod to think acd call mv Nan- 
cy, can hear the sound so animating to her bereaved 
husband. Must it not be inexpressible delightiu!” 


After the utterance of such extraordinary sentiments, we en 
scarcely wonder when we hear of his marrying the bosom friend 


“e oa : / ~—* 
of his deceased wife, in a little more thana year, jhe lovows 
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ing letter to Miss Adams, on the occasion, may well be deemed 
‘both a religious and literary curiosity. 


“You know something of what I lost inmy Nancy, 
endeared to my soul by every tie--too bright for earth 
—too excellent forme. For months, the wound grew 
deeper and deeper—and there was no created bosom on 
whichI might lean, whose sympathy might solace my 
affliction. The gyorld seems to have forgotten the 
glowing energies heightened virtues of my Nancy. 
(riod pointed my views to her dear friend—the only 
guest invited to our. nuptials—the very image of her 
own soul, | pagge I ponderedyf prayed, I took ad- 


vice, and addre Eleanor. 
lseems an angel of consola- 


“She seemed, an 
tion, sent to pour the”oil of sympathetic tenderness into 
my bleeding bosom, and mitigate my woes. Not by 
charming the ten thousand endearments of my Nancy 
into oblivion. God.forbid that I should forget her, or 
recollect with indifference her numberless, nameless 
smiles, virtues, graces, and sympathies, that once de- 
lighted, astonished, enraptured her lover—her husband. 

“With my Eleanor I converse freely, frequently and 
most endearingly, about my Nancy. We are both e- 
qually found of the most melancholy, most animating 
subject. Ihave not the least doubt that she loves me 
better for my former connection with her friend, and I 
can say truly, that the more I love my N. the more I 
cau love my E, and the more I love my E. the more I 
can love the memory of my N,” 










A few years more saw him in the possession of a third wife, 
the sister of Mrs. Judson, one of the earliest female missionaries 
from America. His biographer informs us that to his influence 
may in some measure be ascribed the final resolution of Mrs- 
Judson, at a time when the departure ofa female missionary from 
our land, excited far more wonder and opposition than now at- 
tends it. 

During his last visit to Charleston, he wrote a letter to the pa- 
rents of his first wife, in which his recollection of her person and 
her virtues, appeared as vivid as ever. We know of nothing in 
Rousseau, nothing in the whole compass of literature, more pas- 
sionately eloquent, than some portions of that letter. 

We can only close this imperfect notice by a few extracts from 
his dying observations. When his sister said to him, ‘‘Do you 
feel the light of God’s countenance?’’ He replied, ‘I feel hap- 
py. ‘There isa glory I can’t try to express.’’ 

“Do you like to have me repeat the promises?’’ said she. 

Ile answered, ‘*They are as familiar as A. B. C. 
more doubt of them than I have that you love me. 
tv, and heaven ts mine. 


I have no 


It isa reali- 
Itisa reality.’’ 

Soon after, he observed, ‘1 should like to close my eyes in 
death and sink in glory; but I should rather live. 
something for the millenium. 


I want to do 
— It is the deepest in my heart.’’ 
One morning, while the bell was ringing for meeting, he said 
i> her, ** was just thinking I should like to be inthe pulpit. It 
3 better to be there than in heaven.’’ 
To a friend be said, ‘Never did I have such a desire to live as 
b now have.’? ‘Che friend added, “‘Nor I presume such a desire 


* >? 4 
*» “No.’’ he replied, ‘I never understood Paul’s strait 
Sefore.”’ > -: 


u die. 


His last whispered words were, ‘‘Peace, more than peace.”’ 
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Extracts from Mr. Grimke’s pamphlet on the “Lyceum 
System, with a view to its general introduction into 
our towns, villages, and country at large.” 

“The origin of the word is found in Grecian litera- 
ture. The Lyceum was a grove in the suburbs of A. 
thens, originally devoted to military exercises; but in 
the time of Aristotle it was employed by him for the 
delivering of his lectures, in the morning, to a select 
number of disciples, in the afternoon to the young men 
of Athens promiscuously.”—p. 7. 

“Most of the persons who would attend the weekly 
Lyceums,would not have dedicated the hours thus saved, 
to any specific, valuable object. Now,on the supposition 
that they spend two hours together, that they devote 
one to reading, and one to conversation on the subject 
treated of; and that they read only twenty pages in the 
first hour, they would have read during the year, one 
thousand and forty pages, (1040) and have held intelii- 
gent conversation for fifty-two hours upon them.—p. 15. 

“We should regard as among the most interesting 
and valuable of ‘Teachers’ Lyceums, that which would 
be formed by Female Instructers. As a general rule, 
women are superior to men in the art of enlisting the 
affections and commanding the attention of youth; and 
in the art of governing them and of communicating 
knowledge to the young mind. Still, great advantages 
would result to themselves and pupils, if Lyceums were 
formed of Female Teachers, for the purpose of con- 
ferring together; of exchanging modes of teaching and 
discipline, and experience: and of mutually encourag- 
ing, aiding, and strengthering one another. Where 
the text book and studies are the same, there can be nu 
objection to a Teachers’ Lyceum, composed of Instruc- 
ters of each sex. Each sex would then share in the 
advantages to be derived from the peculiar education, 
traits of character, tact and experience of the other. 
There could be no more objection to such meetings, 
than to the customary intercourse of the same persons, 
when forming a social circle. Indeed, the sense of du- 
ty and the important objects, which bring them togeth- 
er in the Teachers’ Lyceum, would be sufficient guaran- 
tees to the most delicate sense of propriety.”—p. 30. 

“We cannot close our remarks, under this third head, 
without adverting to the value of the Lyceum System 
tothe Female Sex. In the Family and the social or 
Neighborhood Lyceum, they would enter as a matter 
of course; and many of the other specific Lyceums 
would be improved by their admission. In ail those 
branches, which are common to the Education of both 
sexes, there could be no impropriety in their partaking 
in the exercises of reading, composition and conversa- 
tion. Many of the Lyceums, especially the Profes- 
sional, would not be open to Ladies; because the stud- 
ies there pursued are not appropriate to them. But 
could not Mothers find an advantage, in meeting togeth- 
er once a week, to confer on their duties and interests? 
How much is to be gained by the experience of elders, 
especially when aided by religion and education’ 
Young Mothers, to whom the future is so full of un- 
certainty and anxiety, would find such a Lyceum of in- 
estimable value. If the best writers were to be suc- 
c ssively the text-dooks for reading and conversation, 
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can any one doubt the substantial profit, that would be 
derived from such a course? Meeting at one another’s 
houses, it would be at once a social, and domestic insti- 
tution. Regarding the female sex as possessing a 
large and well deserved share of influence, not only in 
the formation of the early character of children, but 
over the other sex, thro’ the whole range of social life, 
we desire to see the means both multiplied and improv- 
ed, which are fitted still more to enlighten, strengthen 
and extend that influence. 

“Independently of Lyceyms, founded onthe pecu- 
“ar character and duties of the members, why should 
not Ladies meet together once a week, to read books of 
History, Literature, Poetry, Biography, Travels, or any 
other? We long to see more of a spirit of intellectual 
improvement abroad in our land, among both sexes: 
And as we believe, that the refined and cultivated 
minds of women, wil] be more apt to produce a corres- 
ponding taste among men, than the reverse, we do, 
therefore, anxiously desire to see a large number of 
Female Lyceums, established throughout the State.” 


p. 35. 





Items of News. 


A violent tornado, of but a few yards in breadth, passed over 
this city, from South to North, on the night of August 30th. 

The lovers of music in New York have been highly excited by 
a contest between two trumpet-players, Norton and Gambati. 

The people of Michigan are taking measures to form them- 
selves into a State. 

A new Steam-Boat, to be called the South-Carolina, and to 
run between Charleston and Norfolk in 40 hours, is building at 
Baltimore. 

A balloon in Philadelphia, after making two or three unsuc- 
cessful@ttempts to ascend with Mr. Elliott, a lady, anda boy, 
was torn in pieces by the mob. 

Mr. Simms’s Novel of Guy Rivers has been publicly discus- 
sed by the Literary and Philosophical Society of this city. 

There are hopes that Spain will recognize the independence of 
her ancient Southern American provinces. 

Some beautiful bonnets, the manufacture of Jadies in Green- 
ville from native materials, have been exhibited for sale at Mrs. 
Day’s, King Street. 

Sixteen Spanish pirates have been brought for trial to Salem, 
Mass. for having robbed the brig Mexican near Havana. 

The Cherokees of Georgia are charged with shooting those of 
their nation, who recommend emigrating. 

A steam-boat has exploded at Mobile, with some loss of life. 

There was an earthquake at Savannah on the 13th inst. 

Mr. C. R. Leslie, the American painter, is receiving very sub- 
stantial patronage in London. 

A white woman in Montreal has taken nosolid nourishment for 
two years and a half. 

A handful of sulphur thrown into a fire-place, will extinguish 
a burning chimney. 

The annual sale of Morison’s Hygeian Pills in this country ex- 
ceeds $200,000. 

The use of rice for food is recommended during the prevalence 
of Cholera. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





SELECTED FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Compassion. 
Walking along the other day, 
I met a cottage lad: 
With downcast looks he took his way 
{s thongh his heart was sad. 





“Why, Ralph,” I said, “the laughing sky— 
Hath it no charm, my boy? 

The birds are warbling merrily; 

The streamlets dance with joy. 


A thousand sheep are on the hills. 
The bees are round the flowers: 
The spicy East no breath distils 
Sweeter than this of ours. 


The fields of waving grain look glad. 
‘There’s mirth among the trees; 
What is’t that makes thy bosom sad, 


yy 


*Mid sights and sounds like these’ 


“i know the earth is full of joy, 
The sheep are on the hills; 
And even this,” replies the boy, 
“My heart with sorrow fill&, 


I saw them lead a young ewe lamb 
Away from all the rest: 

I heard the bleating of the dam:— 
What grief that cry expressed! 


But when I saw the gentle ewe, 

Lay down her head to die, 

I wondered men could bear to do 

Such deeds of cruelty. 

I think I could not crush a flower, 

That bowed its head so low: 

It may be pleasant to have power, 

Bat not to use it so.” Hl. 





The Multiplication Table in Rhyme. 


PART SECOND. 
FOR VERY YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Little Jane. 
Four times one are four— 
Little Jane was poor; 
Four times two are eight—— 
And on others had to wait; 
Four times three are twelve— 
In the garden she would delve; 
Four times four are sixteen—- 
And was handy in the kitchen; 
Four times five are twenty— 
And not always had a plenty, 
Four times six are twerty-four— 
Of learning she had little store; 
Four times seven are twenty-eight— 
But bore quite patiently her fate. 
Four times eight are thirty-two— 
And glad was she for work to do; 
Four times nine are thirty-six—— 
And made us laugh with merry tricks; 
l‘our times ten are forty — 
And was gentle to the haughty. 
Four times eleven are forty-four— 
At length she prospered more and more; 
Four times twelve are forty-cight— 
And is now a good man’s happy mate. 
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COELGLNAL POBLEXY. 





FROM THE ALBION. 
THE ENGLISH BOY. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


‘Go, call thy sons; instruct them what a debt 
They owe their ancestore, and make them swear 
To pay it, by esos J down entire 
Those sacred rights in which themselves were born.”’ 
AKENSIDE. 
Look from the ancient mountains down, 
My noble lish Boy! 
Thy country’s fields around thee gleam 
In sunlight and in joy. 


Ages have rolled since foeman’s march 
ass’d o’er that old firm sod; 
For well the land hath fealty held 
To Freedom and to God! 


Gaze proudly on, my English Boy! 
And let thy a mind 

Drink in the spirit of high thought 
From every chainless wind! 


‘There, in the shadow of old Time, 
The halls beneath thee lie, 
Which pour’d forth to the fields of yore, 
Our England’s chivalry. 
Llow bravely and how solemnly 
They stand ’midst oak and yew! 
Whence Cressy’s yeomen haply framed 
The bow, in battle true. 


And round their walls the good swords hang 
Whose faith knew no alloy, 

And shields of knighthood, pure from stain; 
Gaze on, my English Boy! 

Gaze where the hamlet’s Wiedchurch 
Gleams by the antique elm,” 

Or where the minster lifts the cross 
High through the air’s blue realm. 


Martyrs have shower’d their free hearts’ blood. 
That England’s prayer might rise, 

l'rom those grey fanes of thoughtful years. 
Unfetter’d to the skies. 


\long their aisles, beneath their trees, 
‘This earth’s most glorious dust, 

Once fired with valor, wisdom, song, 
Is laid in holy trust. 


Giaze on— gaze farther, farther yet— 
My gallant English Boy! 

Yon blue sea bears thy country’s flag, 
The billows’ pride and joy! 


‘Those waves in many a fight have closed 
Above the faithful dead; 

Mhat red cross flag victoriously 
Ilath floated o’er their bed. 


Chey perish’d—this green turf to keep 
By hostile tread unstain’d; 

‘These knightly halls inviolate, 
‘hose churches unprofaned. 


\nd high and clear their memory’s light 
\long our shore is set, 

\nd many an answering beacon fire 
Shall there be kindled yet! 


Lift up thy heart, my English Boy! 
And pray, like them to stand, 

Should God so summon thee, to guard 
The altars of the Jand. 


An English traveller has remarked, that when Americans speak 
of the relative character of England and their own country, right 
or wrong, they will have the last word. ‘‘Instinct is a great mat- 
ter,’’ and it is illustrated in the following thoughts, excited by 
| Mrs. Hemans’s beautiful and elevating verses to “Tue ENGLISH 
Boy.”’ 


THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Look up, my young American! 
Stand firmly on the earth 

Where noble deeds, and mental power, 
Give titles more than birth. 


A hallowed land thou claimest, my boy. 
By early struggles bought, 

IIeaped up with noble memories— 
And wide—aye, wide as thought! 


On the high Alleghany’s range, 
Awake thy joyous song; 

Then o’er our green savannahs stray. 
And gentle notes prolong. 





Awake it mid the rushing peal 
Of dark Niagara’s voice, 
Or by thine ocean-rivers stand, 
And in their joy rejoice. 
What though we boast no ancient towers 
Where ‘‘ivied’’ streamers twine! 
The Laurel lives upon our soil,* 
The Laurel, boy, is thine. 


What thongh no ‘‘ minster lifts the cross,” 
Tinged by the sunset fire? 

Freely religion’s voices float 
*Round every village spire. 

And who shall gaze on yon ‘‘blue sea”’ 
If thou must turn away, 

When free Columbia’s stripes and stars, 
Are floating in the day? 

Who thunders louder, wha the strife 
Of gathering war is stirred? 

Who ranges further, when the call 
Of commerce’ voice is heard? 


And tho’ on ‘*Cressy’s distant field’’ 
Thy gaze may not be cast, 

While through long centuries of blood, 
Rise spectres of the past; 

The future wakes thy dreamings high, 
And thou a note may’st claim, 

Aspiring, which in after times 
Shall swell the trump of fame. 


Yet scenes are here for tender thought— 
Here sleep the good and brave! 

Here kneel, my boy, and raise thy vow 
Above the patriot’s grave. 

On Moultrie’s isle, on Bunker's height, 
On Monmouth’s heated Ene, 

On Eutaw’s field, on Yorktown’s bank, 
Erect thy loyal shrine; 


And when thou’rt told of ‘‘knighthood’s shields’ 
And English battles won, 

Look up, my boy, and breathe one word— 
The name of IVashington. C. G, 


, ik: The Laurel grows in its beautiful varieties throughout the 
; United States. The Kalmia at the North; at the South, the 
| splendid Magnolia Grandiflora. 
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